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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 



THEORIES OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE 
PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

THE end of armed conflict is conceivable as the result of 
either of two achievements. Permanent peace may 
come either upon the establishment of successful means 
for the settlement of disputes or upon the elimination of the 
causes which produce disputes. This paper is limited to dis- 
cussion of the second of these alternatives. 

Specifically, the inquiry here undertaken deals with three 
subjects. The first is a statement of theories concerning the 
conditions which must be present in order to produce and to 
maintain relatively harmonious organization among men. The 
second is a brief inquiry as to the extent to which such condi- 
tions now exist among the peoples of the world. The third is 
the suggestion of a certain principle of action and of certain 
practical policies which, if adopted, would tend toward the 
ultimate establishment of relatively harmonious relations among 
the various divisions of mankind. 

I 
From a very early time two rival theories have been put for- 
ward concerning the conditions which must be present if har- 
monious organization is to exist. These two theories had even 
become crystallized into proverbs as early as Aristotle's time. 
Aristotle himself pointed out how some men lay down the 
proposition that " men who are like one another are friends : 
whence come the common sayings, ' like will to like,' ' birds of 
a feather,' and so on. Others on the contrary say that all such 
come under the maxim, ' two of a trade never agree.' " Again 
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Aristotle quotes the philosopher Heraclitus that " contrariety is 
expedient " and that " the best agreement arises from things 
differing." Empedocles, however, is quoted in direct opposi- 
tion as affirming that " like aims at like." 

In modern theory the same rivalry between essentially the 
same notions appears ; but the forms are modified. The mod- 
ern economist, pointing to the successful operation of great busi- 
ness organizations, emphasizes the fact that differences among 
men permit division of labor and economy of production. 
He contends that when men perceive the utility of division 
of labor and the advantages of organization necessitated by 
division of labor, intelligent self-interest inevitably produces 
relatively harmonious organization — sometimes on an inter- 
national scale. 

On the other hand, the sociologist sees that harmonious or- 
ganization is a fact among organisms that cannot possibly 
realize the utility of organization. Birds, cattle and various 
varieties of fish are gregarious. Bees and ants have elaborate 
organizations which exhibit variety of function and division 
of labor. In these examples, something which McDougall 
calls gregarious instinct is evidently sufficient to produce har- 
monious organization. 

The gregarious impulse of any animal receives satisfaction only through 
the presence of animals similar to itself, and the closer the similarity, 
the greater is the satisfaction. . . . Just so in any human being the 
instinct operates most powerfully in relation to, and receives the highest 
degree of satisfaction from , the presence of human beings who most 
closely resemble that individual, those who behave in like manner and 
respond to the same situations with similar emotions. 

The sociologist, however, observes an additional fact. He sees 
that men deliberately choose to associate with individuals that 
are like themselves. He notes, for example, that Roman 
Catholics tend to admit to an organization that transcends 
national limits, only such persons as are alike in the holding of 
certain beliefs and in the observance of certain customs. He 
is impressed by the fact that resemblances in language, race, 
religion, habits and customs, when discovered to exist, produce 
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a sympathetic relationship among the resembling individuals. 
Sympathy based on resemblance, he maintains, in large part 
determines who will cooperate, what kinds of things may be 
made the basis of organization and how far organization will 
remain local, or extend to world-wide limits. 

In their modern form the two rival theories, then, are these : 
( 1 ) harmonious organization develops out of men's differences 
when a recognition of the utility of organized effort exists; (2) 
harmonious organization develops out of men's resemblances 
because a strong feeling of sympathy and willingness to associate 
arises both instinctively and intelligently out of the very fact of 
resemblance. 

II 

It is now pertinent to inquire whether, as a matter of fact, 
either of these theories or both combined sufficiently account 
for the most important large-scale organizations that have 
existed among men. Slight reflection will suffice to show that 
history discloses very different sub-forms of the utility type of 
organization and that these forms differ greatly in stability and 
in harmony both from each other and from the sympathy form. 

In large-scale organizations purposefully created because of 
their utility, history discloses few in which that utility, in its 
broader aspect, has been appreciated by all of the cooperating 
members. Only in organizations approaching a pure democ- 
racy has an approximation to such conditions been attained. 
In other forms of organization, force or reward has been em- 
ployed to gain the cooperation of persons outside a limited 
number of organizers, who alone have appreciated the full 
utility of organization. Even in democracies, however, when 
population is too large for all to participate in government, it 
is possible only for the majority of the members of the organ- 
ization to exercise control over general policies; executive 
functions are of necessity delegated. Thus three sub-forms 
of the utility type of organization are to be distinguished. 
They may be termed respectively the organizer-force, the 
organizer-reward, and the democratic-control-expert-executive 
forms. 
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Brief analysis and appeal to history will serve to indicate the 
relative stability of these forms, both with respect to each 
other and to the sympathy type of organization. 

Of the organizer-force form the slavery system and the 
militaristic empire are examples. Neither of these systems, 
however, has inherent stability. Both run the danger of revolt. 
The militaristic empire breaks down sooner or later because 
unlikeness of peripheral regions causes local patriotism to assert 
itself whenever there is possibility of success. Slavery does 
not survive the growth of intelligence. Governments of the 
organizer-force form, moreover, have to face the constant 
threat of revolution. If Germany be cited as a possible excep- 
tion, the reply is, that special conditions have stimulated the 
loyalty of the Germans to their sovereign. Germany was uni- 
fied but recently and then only by war. Her people have not 
yet wholly overcome the distrust of one another engendered by 
long-standing local differences. Germany has thus required a 
strong hand to create and to preserve her unity. In addition, 
the Germans, not altogether without reason, have believed 
themselves surrounded by hostile nations. These conditions 
sufficiently account for the exception. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that even in Germany there has been a 
growing dissatisfaction with the form of organization of her 
government. Thus the briefest examination of the organizer- 
force form of organization discloses the futility of expecting 
permanent international peace to result from an extension of 
this form throughout the world. Even in its local manifesta- 
tions this form exhibits inherent instability and lack of harmony. 

The organizer-reward form of organization also appears to 
have its own peculiar tendency towards instability. This was 
true of the feudal systems of the past, and is true of the great 
business corporations of today, both of which are examples of 
the organizer-reward form. In the feudal system the reward 
offered by the organizers in return for service was protection ; 
in modern industry the reward is a money wage. In both 
cases, however, when subordinate members of the organization 
have been ignorant, there has been some tendency towards the 
exploitation as well as the utilization of such members. To the 
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extent, however, that intelligence has developed, there has been 
less and less voluntary continuance of organizations whose 
utility has been thought by the subordinate members to be 
limited to one class in the organization. Force has been met 
by force. Since intelligence is increasing, it is not fortuitous 
that the great internal problem of advanced nations is the 
control of such exploitive industry as exists, while the great 
political problem of less advanced nations is the struggle for 
democracy. In both cases the struggle is to prevent the 
organizer-reward form from becoming the organizer-force 
form and to replace the instability and the lack of harmony of 
these forms by the greater stability and greater harmony of the 
democratic-control-expert-executive form. Far more than is 
the case in the other utility forms, the democratic form directs 
its policies with a view to the welfare of all its members. 
Minorities are represented on the executive staff. All mem- 
bers of the organization participate in control. The danger of 
dissatisfaction on the part of non-executive members is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The most striking fact, however, with respect to the ques- 
tion of the relative stability and harmony of the various forms 
of organization is that the largest and the most permanent rel- 
atively harmonious organizations that have appeared among 
men are those great modern nations whose inhabitants live in a 
unified area of characterization and are essentially alike in lan- 
guage, race, customs, traditions and religion. Homogeneity in 
all these respects, it is true, does not as yet exist even on a 
national scale and there is certainly no prospect of such ho- 
mogeneity on a world scale in the near future. These consid- 
erations must not blind us to the fact, however, that England, 
France, Spain, Germany, Russia, Italy, the Scandinavian nations, 
the United States, Japan and China — the largest and internally 
the most harmonious organizations yet known to man — are each 
composed of individuals the vast majority of whom are rela- 
tively alike in language, customs and traditions, and for the 
most part in race and religion. Nations that are markedly 
heterogeneous in the characteristics mentioned, such as the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Balkan states and European 
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Turkey, are notoriously unstable. Furthermore, the stability 
possessed by the various utility-form organizations that exist 
within or among the stable nations of the world is, in large 
part, the result of the stability and permanence of the nations 
themselves. The stability of all three of the utility forms thus 
rests upon the inherent stability of the sympathy type of or- 
ganization. 

Ill 

If the foregoing analysis be correct, certain propositions of 
great importance for the problem of international peace may 
now be stated. First, nationality on the basis of sympathy is 
likely to persist for an indefinite period. Second, because of 
the ignorance of the inhabitants of a number of important 
nations, the organizer-force and the organizer-reward forms of 
government and of business organization are also likely to per- 
sist, for a considerable period, in various parts of the globe. 
Third, where the organizer-force or organizer- reward form of 
organization is superimposed on nationality, readiness to main- 
tain harmony with other national groups can exist only when 
such international harmony is to the interest of the organizer 
class in each of such nations. Where the democratic-control- 
expert-executive form prevails, readiness to maintain harmony 
with other national groups can exist only when such inter- 
national harmony is to the interest of each nation so organized, 
taken as a whole. 

These propositions mean that, under present conditions, per- 
manent world peace can be produced only if in the organizer- 
force and in the organizer-reward nations the organizer is less 
interested in personal fame than in the welfare of the whole 
organization, if the organizing class does not seek aggrandize- 
ment or if the organizing class is willing to permit a peaceful 
transition within the nation to the democratic-control-expert- 
executive form of organization rather than to seek perpetuation 
of its own control through foreign war. They mean also that 
such peace can be maintained only if democratic nations can 
be kept free from that trooping of emotion which sometimes 
suddenly sweeps vast bodies of men into unreasoning demand 
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for aggressive action, and if the interests of such nations lead 
them to desire international peace. 

Appeal to the facts of national organization today makes it 
only too apparent that these conditions necessary for permanent 
international peace neither exist now nor are likely to exist in 
the near future. Even if the most hopeful view be taken of 
the tendency toward elimination of the organizer-force and the 
organizer-reward forms of large-scale organization, and of the 
tendency toward the adoption of the democratic-control-expert- 
executive form by the nations of the world, it is doubtful if 
even democratic nations would always find international peace 
coinciding with their own interests and desires. Democracies 
have gone to war in the past. Moreover, wars waged by dem- 
ocracies have not always been the result of aggression from 
without. The Mexican, the Civil, and the Spanish-American 
wars are sufficient to prove the fact. Furthermore, democracies 
are not wholly free from the trooping of emotion. Still further, 
the tariff wars in which France and the United States have 
engaged on various occasions suffice to show that the economic 
interests of democracies, as well as of nations otherwise organized, 
may be divergent. With the increasing commercial competition 
of nations whose inhabitants maintain only a very low standard 
of living, the further development of exclusive economic policies 
is to be expected. When China and India have learned modern 
methods of production, their competition for the markets of the 
world will not be without influence on high-standard nations. 
Economic conditions of this sort may force even democratically- 
organized nations into war. Low-standard nations will not 
passively see themselves excluded from the markets of the world, 
nor will high-standard nations voluntarily lower their standards. 
In addition to this, it must be remembered that another cause 
of friction even among democratic nations may arise from 
population pressure. The United States has already excluded 
the Chinaman, and has a Japanese problem on her hands. At 
present, there is comparatively little threat of force to back the 
Oriental demand for outlet in order to lessen population-pres- 
sure. Oriental nations, for the most part, are not equipped to 
enforce such demands, and Korea and Manchuria are proving 
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adequate safety-valves. Eventually, however, the pressure may 
become too great for even a democratically organized Orient 
— if such can be conceived — to refrain from relieving it by forc- 
ing entrance for its population into territory of high-standard 
peoples. 

It is indeed true that important influences are at work to 
mitigate the rivalry of nations. The progress of invention is 
making possible the extraction of increasing amounts of utility 
from any given quantity of raw material ; conservation policies 
are husbanding the wealth available for high-standard peoples • 
there are vast natural resources yet untouched ; the lowering 
of the birth-rate throughout the world is tending to lessen the 
pressure of population for an outlet. 

Nevertheless it is apparent from the preceding analysis that 
the nations of the world, as now constituted, cannot be expected 
always to reconcile their divergent interests without resort to 
force. The divergencies are likely to be too great at times for 
even arbitration to discover means of reconciliation. 

IV 

What then shall be said? Can no practical principles of 
action be discovered ? Is the problem of producing a perma- 
nent international peace utterly hopeless? 

Not so. For the analysis previously given points very defi- 
nitely to the fundamental principle that will ultimately lead to 
a solution. That principle is this. Let there be produced suffi- 
cient likeness among the peoples of the world, and harmonious 
organisation based on sympathy will follow of itself. If there 
be created a sufficient likeness among all peoples in ideals of 
progress, in the desire for the betterment of the entire human 
race, and in other equally important mental and moral respects, 
then world harmony, based on sympathy, will ultimately de- 
velop in the same way that the present harmony within homo- 
geneous nations has resulted, in large part, from a sympathy 
spontaneously created by resemblance in race, language, reli- 
gion and customs. 

Already there is a world-wide interest in practical projects 
for human betterment. All ethical religions foster this ideal. 
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The common people instinctively favor it. Many leaders of 
opinion are thoroughly imbued with the spirit of it. Already 
there is partial internationality in science — especially in medi- 
cine — on this basis, and a partial rapprochement of even the 
most divergent of religions. International congresses and jun- 
keting expeditions of great variety are held, and many under- 
takings requiring joint action by several nations have been 
successfully completed. The production of a mental and moral 
like-mindedness among the peoples (not the governments) of 
the world — a like-mindedness which transcends all difference of 
race, religion, language and customs — has thus begun on a 
considerable scale. In the language of sociology, there has 
thus begun on a large scale a common response to similar 
stimuli, a response which is both the resultant of common 
interest in human progress and a creator of that common 
interest. 

It remains to multiply like responses of this sort until a 
mental and moral resemblance transcending resemblances of 
race, language, religion and customs develops among the peo- 
ples of the world, and until a resulting spontaneous and largely 
unpremeditated sympathy throughout the world becomes the 
supreme basis of human relations. When such conditions 
obtain, international peace will become as stable as the inter- 
nal harmony of homogeneous nations is now. Temporary 
appeal to the interests of nations will of course be found expe- 
dient from time to time. The production of likeness in ideals 
for human betterment, however, and the furthering of projects 
that will create mental and moral likeness among the peoples 
of the world must become the fundamental and final principle 
of action for all who hope for a permanent, as distinguished 
from a temporary, international peace. 

V 

Now, therefore, we approach the practical suggestions prom- 
ised at the outset. It should be said here, however, that the sug- 
gestions about to be made are intended merely as illustrations of 
the sort of thing which the fundamental principle requires. They 
are but a few of the possible practical plans which should be 
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developed for the purpose of putting the fundamental principle 
at work. 

Practical suggestions for the production of mental and moral 
resemblance throughout the world divide themselves naturally 
into two parts. First, those which by lessening differences in 
race, religion, language and customs, tend to produce toleration. 
Second, those which create new stimuli of a character calcu- 
lated to evoke similar responses from the people (not the gov- 
ernments) of the world, and thus create like-mindedness in the 
people themselves. To some extent, the fact of increasing 
inter-communication is in itself producing toleration. The 
systematic encouragement of travel and of discussion, con- 
sciously intended for the production of toleration, is also hav- 
ing its effect. Projects consciously inaugurated for the system- 
atic production of like-mindedness by the discovery of new 
bases of common interest and common response do not, how- 
ever, seem to have been so well organized. Apparently in the 
inauguration of international undertakings, attention has been 
centered chiefly upon obtaining cooperation among national 
governments, or among particular classes of men in each 
nation. Possibly attempts to obtain a wide, common response 
to undertakings of world-interest by the peoples back of the 
governments have been few because the full significance of 
such attempts has not been recognized. Men may have shrunk 
from the inevitable outcome of such attempts, if successful, 
namely the ultimate establishment of a permanent central ex- 
ecutive organization responsible not to the national governments, 
but to the peoples of the world back of all governments. That 
final permanent international peace can come, however, only on 
the basis of world-wide like-mindedness is the chief contention 
of this essay. If this contention is correct, advocates of inter- 
national peace must not only adopt policies calculated to pro- 
duce like-mindedness, but must not shrink from the endeavor 
to produce the central executive organization — the natural re- 
sult of like-mindedness, and in itself, if established, a creator of 
like-mindedness. 

From the standpoint of producing like-mindedness it is of 
comparatively small moment what one of a number of possible 
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projects is used for the initial attempt. It is of supreme im- 
portance only that the project chosen should be the one most 
likely to succeed in evolving common response and cooperation. 
The practical suggestions which follow, therefore, are based 
on these two notions : first, the desirability of creating like- 
mindedness among the peoples of the world on a plane above 
race, religion, language and customs; and second, the desir- 
ability of creating a central executive organization, so far as 
possible responsible to the peoples behind each national gov- 
ernment, rather than responsible to constituent governments. 
They suggest action on the basis of combining the two most 
stable forms of harmonious organization, namely, the sympathy 
form growing out of like-mindedness, and the democratic-con- 
trol-expert-executive form of the utility type. 

VI 

The first suggestion under the principles thus outlined is that 
there be established a world consular staff, to assume some at 
least of the functions of the present national consular services. 
The first duty undertaken by a world consular service would be 
to systematize, for the benefit of business the world over, such 
investigations as are now carried on in a somewhat haphazard 
way by each national consular service. By centralization, much 
duplication of effort would be eliminated and a much more 
comprehensive plan of investigation carried out. The results, 
as now, would be available for all business men of all nationali- 
ties. From the beginning, so far^as possible, the chief executives 
of such a consular staff should be elected by the people of each 
nation, rather than appointed by governments — the purpose of 
this being to create in each voter the world over, some sense of 
participation in a world-undertaking, and to some extent a 
sympathy with other voters the world over. The cost both of 
the consular service and of the election of the executive officers 
of the service should be met, not by appropriations from 
national governments, but by a fixed percentage of the revenues 
of each nation. The usefulness of the service itself to all the 
people of the world would be, eventually, the guarantee that 
the contribution of this percentage would be maintained. Pro- 
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posed changes in the percentage would ultimately have to be 
submitted to the voters of all peoples. 

The suggestion as thus outlined is an ideal not likely to be 
soon realized, but it is possible that some beginning toward a 
world consular service could be provided for by the peace 
treaty to be signed at the close of the present war. Such a 
beginning might well be a provisional world-chamber of com- 
merce, organized on the basis of constituent national chambers, 
the character and organization of which should be provided for 
in the treaty. The subject will hardly receive notice during the 
peace negotiations, however, unless, as the result of previous 
publicity and discussion, the possibilities of world organization 
latent in the proposition are fully realized. 

The second suggestion for the production of world-wide 
like-mindedness is that there be undertaken a world investiga- 
tion into the natural resources of the earth, and that a central 
world-conservation investigation commission be created. At 
the present time the conservation movement is organized on 
national rather than on world-wide lines, and the natural result 
is to strengthen local rather than international sympathy. The 
principle of scientific management would become much more 
effective if adopted from a world standpoint. Moreover, there 
is no reason why the results of a world-wide conservation inves- 
tigation should not produce recommendations that, through 
appeals to the peoples back of the national governments, the 
governments themselves would be forced to heed. The ma- 
chinery for the conservation investigation might develop out of 
the world consular service or become a part of the work of that 
service. 

The third suggestion for the production of world-wide like- 
mindedness is that there be established a central bureau of 
advice and information on all "human betterment" projects. 
Thus far we have not advanced beyond the point of developing 
national bureaus of commerce and labor, hygiene, child welfare 
and other similar interests, and of holding " international con- 
gresses." A permanent world bureau would be far more sys- 
tematic in the dissemination of knowledge of successful experi- 
ments. It would also tend to create world sympathy. With 
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increasing prestige the bureau would naturally extend its func- 
tions to those of recommendation and advice to national and 
local governments. 

The fourth suggestion is that there be established a perma- 
nent world commission on international migration. At the 
present time problems of migration, such, for example, as those 
of the Japanese and Chinese to the United States, are settled by 
the nations primarily interested, without recognition of the fact 
that migration is essentially a world problem in which all 
humanity has an interest. The local problems of migration 
that arise from time to time are but a part of an age-long 
movement of population which is gradually producing an equi- 
librium between density of population and natural resources in 
every part of the world. Movements between two nations, 
however, will never be settled on reasons other than local. A 
world commission would at least work toward a world-policy in 
this possibly the most important of world-problems. 

The fifth suggestion is that these and all other projects for 
the creation of the world-mind and centralized organization be 
furthered by utilizing all the modern methods of the commer- 
cial " accelerator of public opinion," the publicity agent and 
the advertiser versed in psychologically efficient methods. 
There should be an adequate world-publicity service, the task 
of which should be to develop like responses to the proposed 
projects in the populations back of governments, and by pub- 
licity methods to develop that like-mindedness which is essential 
for world-wide organization on the sympathy basis. 

The development of many other projects similar to those 
outlined above, it is apparent, would inevitably tend toward the 
production of one centralized organization with many depart- 
ments. Separate world organizations for different purposes 
could not long exist without integration. The central organ- 
ization would inevitably assume the duties of the international 
postal union ; it would create a world monetary system ; and it 
would assume the functions of an international court. With 
increasing prestige, such an organization would gain greater 
and greater moral power. Resting on like-mindedness in the 
populations back of national governments, it would ultimately 
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develop a world-loyalty and find its recommendations enforced 
by the moral sense of the world. Force, except for local 
police purposes, would not be needed. 

The final suggestion based on the preceding analysis is that 
the principle underlying these projects be adopted as at least 
one of the fundamental propositions for the guidance of peace 
negotiators at the close of the present war. Peace should be 
established not upon the basis of the interests of victorious 
nations alone, nor even upon the combined interests of victors 
and vanquished, but upon the basis of the future welfare of all 
peoples. The inauguration of policies for the production of 
like-mindedness might well be provided for in the peace treaty 
itself. National boundaries should not be set on a basis which 
will intensify national self-sufficiency and aloofness, but on a 
basis which will encourage inter-communication and the de- 
velopment of like-mindedness throughout the world. More- 
over, the choice of national representatives for the peace nego- 
tiations should include men capable of taking the world-view 
rather than the exclusively nationalistic view. Representatives 
of the neutral nations should be admitted to the proceedings. 
A popular demand that these representatives be of the world- 
mind type should be created immediately by publicity methods. 
So far as possible, practical projects for the creation of the 
world-mind and world-organization should be provided for in 
the treaty of peace, and as a guarantee of good faith no in- 
demnity other than a pro-rata contribution for the maintenance 
of these projects should be exacted. Provision should be 
made also for permanently meeting the cost of such projects, 
by agreement that a definite percentage of national taxes be 
set aside for the use of the world organizations created by the 
treaty. In short, an authoritative and intelligent beginning to- 
ward world-organization should be made at the close of the 
present war. 

A. A. Tenney. 
Columbia University. 



